REVOLTED AMEBICA
support of the French Court. The information to which he had
access as head of the Government must have convinced him
that France would not long delay in declaring herself against her
traditional enemy, Great Britain; and perhaps not unnaturally
North turned his thoughts to the chance of inducing Chatham
to direct the King's Government. Chatham's name was univer-
sally feared by the Bourbons: he had humbled them as they had
never been humbled since they ascended the thrones of France
and Spain. His position in the Opposition was now more
clearly defined: he was resolutely opposed to the recognition
of the independence of the Americans. He might relieve North
of a duty which had now become a nightmare.
Nevertheless North in February 1778 placed another plan for
conciliation before the Commons. He stated that he was, and
had been, in favour of a peaceful settlement of the differences
between the Mother Country and the colonies. When he took
charge of the Government he found America already taxed;
and that right had never been seriously challenged in Parliament.
His tea duty was never intended to be a tax: on the contrary it
was intended to relieve some of the Americans' burdens. "What
he proposed, therefore, was to introduce two Bills which he
believed would be acceptable both to the Mother Country and
the colonies. The first would surrender the right of Parliament
to tax the colonists; and the second would empower commis-
sioners to adjust all other points in dispute.
Charles Fox rose to approve North's plan, promising that his
own followers would undoubtedly subscribe to it; but other
Opposition leaders roundly condemned it. One speaker ridiculed
the idea that a proud people like the Americans could be brought
to accept such an olive branch from the hands of a Minister so
deeply stained with the blood of their kith and kin. The Bills
passed both Houses.
There is little doubt that George himself was not enamoured
of North's plan. George was a shrewder man than his enemies
w^ere prepared to admit: he had probably come to the conclusion
that the only concession which would prove acceptable to the
colonists was unconditional surrender. In his reply to North's
letter of January 29th, 1778 [see page 182] he warned the Minister
against coining to a too hasty decision on the subject of con-
ciliation.
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